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permitted for my humiliation; for the breaking 
of me down—yea, for the grinding of me into 
dust—before the Lord ; and a thick veil of dark- 
ness was spread over the future, which it was 
impossible to penetrate. I often seemed to my- 
self as one cast out and trodden on, who could 
be of little farther use in the church of my Re- 
deemer. 

During the continuance of this condition, I 
may gratefully acknowledge that the anointing 
of God’s Holy Spirit was from season to season 
bestowed in a measure for my refreshment; 
especially through the exercise of the ministry. 
But if the cloud broke away for a time, that 
time was but very short, and the hand of the 
Lord still appeared to be very heavy upon me. 
Seldom, if ever, have I suffered more in this 
way, than during last first-day night; a time of 
tempest-tossing indeed! Notwithstanding some 
relief in the morning of second day, I went 
heavy laden and broken to call on A few 
words of ministry, which were then addressed to 
me, seem to have been the appointed means of 
breaking the spell; and as I was afterwards 
riding to Thickthorn, my conflict fled away, and 
I was left in a calm but decided possession of 
the most important religious prospect which has 
yet fallen to my lot—a prospect which has been 
floating before me for about twenty years, and 
now seems to be quickly gathering to its focus. 
Delightful tranquillity was my portion during 
the remainder of the day and the whole of the 
next day. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
(Continued from page 404.) 


The winter was spent by Joseph John Gurney 
mostly at home, in the enjoyment of the com- 
pany of his children. During this recess from 
more active labors, a prospect of extensive ser- 
vice in a distant land gradually opened before 
him with increasing clearness. The following 
extracts will enable the reader to trace the 
course of his mind in relation to this important 
subject. 

After a short visit to London, where he was 
detained a few days by a heavy fall of snow, at 
the house of his brother Samuel Gurney, he 
writes :-— 

lst mo. 5th, 1837. The commencement of 
the new year was felt with a sort of melancholy 
solemnity ; but the Lord afterwards seemed very 
graciously to lift up the light of his countenance 
upon me. My situation just now in the church 
is one of considerable humiliation, which I think 
I am content to bear, if so be the precious cause 
of eternal truth may not suffer through me. A 
calming influence is cheeringly spread over my 
own mind this morning, in the humble belief 
that the Lord will provide. 

lst mo. 14th. I could hardly have believed 
it possible that four or five days should have 
witnessed so remarkable a change in my con- 
dition of mind, prospects, intentions, feelings, 
&c, as has been the case since my last entry. 
For several months past I have been suffering 
from time to time under a state of conflict, and 
a weight of sorrow, for which I was wholly un- 
able to account; though at no time, that I re- 
member, have I quite lost either faith, hope or 
patience, or quite slipped from my footing on 
the rock—Christ Jesus. It seems to have been 





To his brother, Samuel Gurney. 
Fakenham, 1st mo. 20th, 1837. 

I believe that I ought not longer to delay in- 
forming thee of my present condition of mind 
in reference to religious service. Our dear 
sister Fry is more aware than you are of the 
remarkable measure of mental conflict under 
which I have suffered for several months past. 

About ten days ago, this conflict was wonder- 
fully removed in the view of quietly submitting, 
without much further delay, to a prospect which 
has been more or less floating before me for 
nearly twenty years, of no less magnitude than 
that of crossing the Atlantic, and visiting Friends 
and others in America. 

Ever since something like a surrender at dis- 
cretion on this subject, I have, with few inter- 
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missions, felt much more at ease in mind, 
cheerful and happy, and preserved from anxiety 
about the future; though at times, of course, a 
tide of fears and doubts sets in upon me; but it 
is my increasing apprehension that the Lord is 
condescending to require the sacrifice of me. 

Until within a short time, I permitted myself 
to believe that some future year would prove to 
be the right time. My present apprehension is, 
that there ought not to be any delay beyond the 
present year; and that, if nothing providential 
forbids, it may probably devolve upon me to 
mention the subject at our ensuing Monthly 
Meeting, that is, on fifth day, the 9th of next 
month. 

Still my mind is by no means fully settled on 
that point; and I am, of course, open to your 
counsel. I know I shall have your fervent 
petitions on my account, and your tenderest 
sympathy. 

Iam quite tranquil, and feel a hope that if 
this matter is required, the Lord will not be 
wanting in giving me the double evidence which 
such a service seems to demand. 

lst mo. 24th. We had an excellent meeting 
last Fifth day morning ; William Forster's minis- 
try most delightful ; on being brought through 
the fire. Dearest Catharine, Rachel, my aunt, 
and my own children, have now been informed 
of my condition of mind, and I have written to 
my brother Samuel, &c. -Under the trial neces- 
sarily occasioned by this development, I feel 
wonderfully tranquil and quiet ; and in some de- 
gree of the breaking down of my own will before 
the Lord, only desire to be favored, on a calm 
and deliberate view of the case, with sufficiently 
clear evidence as to the real path of duty. I 
feel, in the meantime, happily able to attend to 
the calls, and even the pleasures of the day. 

2nd mo. 5th. (Referring to a visit from two 
of his brothers.] _I believe they have both left 
me with the feeling that this sacrifice, affecting 
as it evidently is to them and all the family, as 
well as to myself, must, unless providentially 
impeded, be quietly submitted to. I have been 
favored with unbroken tranquillity ; although at 
times, lowness, as well as some anxiety about my 
bodily state, have been my portion. On the whole, 
it is impossible not to perceive, that the way to- 
wards this prospect has been so far wonderfully 
made forme. Oh! that I may continue under 
the constant and settled impression that I can 
do nothing well of myself, and that so far as I 
am enabled to go forward steadily in the path of 
apprehended duty, it is entirely of the grace and 
goodness of the Lord ! 

According to the Christian order which has 
been long established in the Society of Friends, 
it was necessary, before Joseph John Gurney 
could go forth in the extensive service now be- 


fore him, that he should obtain, not only the con- 
currence of the Friends of his own neighborhood 
and county, testified by the “ certificates’ of the 
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Monthly and Quarterly Meetings of which he 
was a.member, but also that of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of ministers and elders, consisting of repre- 
sentatives and others from the various meetings 
of Friends in those stations in Great Britain and 
Ireland. On the morning of the day on which 
he was about to lay the subject before the 
Friends of his own Monthly Meeting, he re- 
ceived the unlooked for intelligence of the death 
of his sister-in-law Lady Harriet Gurney. 

He afterwards writes : 

2nd. mo. 14th. Third day. Oh! the im- 
portance, and, in some respects, awfulness of the 
past week! During the former part, my mind 
continued tranquil, but fixed without change on 
the prospect before me. At my request, our vi- 
sitors left us on Fourth-day morning, that I 
might have that day quietly to myself at home, 
in order afresh to ponder all my ways. * * * 

The meeting for worship was refreshing, and 
yet deeply searching. Frances Page spoke ex- 
cellently on the case of Elijah at Mount Horeb ; 
and I was led to vindicate the certainty of the 
Divine guidance by the voice of the Spirit ; obe- 
dience to it being the only safe path either for 
time or eternity. The women were request- 
ed to keep their seats for the Monthly Meeting ; 
and, after a solemn pause, I fully unfolded my 
weighty concern for America, not feeling that 
the duty of so doing was in the least degree af- 
fected by the trial of the morning. The subject 
was well considered under deep solemnity, and 
very full unity and sympathy were expressed by 
large numbers, so that a certificate was ordered. 
Dear Frances Page thought that a ram might possi- 
bly still be caught in the thicket ; if so, how en- 
tirely willing shall I be to accept it; but if not, 
may I have grace to go simply forward. 

4th mo. 4th. The Quarterly Meeting, on 
Fifth-day last, was well attended, and a very 
solemn season. In the consideration of-my cer- 
tificate much unity was expressed, and, I believe, 
felt generally ; and the certificate of the Monthly 
Meeting was finally completed by an excellent 
endorsement. 

4th mo.10th. As America opens before me, 
and the way to that vast field of service seems 
gradually clearing, my soul is bowed in reverent 
prostration before the Lord, with the earnest 
desire that he may be pleased to preserve me 
and my darling children, whom I am to leave 
behind, from falling into any of the snares of the 
enemy; and that we may meet again in peace, 
if it may be, on this earth; but, above all, and 
far beyond every other consideration, before his 
mercy-seat, in glory: there to unite, with many 
tenderly beloved ones, in endless songs of thanks- 
giving and praise to the Lord God and to the 
Lamb. ; 

Previously to the Yearly Meeting in London, 
he this year also attended the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends in Ireland. On his return from these 
engagements he writes :— 
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6th mo. 11th. Returned home last evening, , the enemy be permitted sorely to buffet him, we 
with my sister Rachel [Fowler] and Anna, from | trust that neither in heights nor in depths, will 
Upton, after nearly seven weeks’ absence ; a pe-| anything be permitted to harm him; but that 
riod of deep interest and importance, in the | wherever he may be led in the service of his 


retrospect of which I can feel my own weakness Lord, he may, both in public and in private, out 
and unworthiness, and praise the Lord for his 


|of a good conversation, show forth his works 
great and unmerited goodness. with the meekness of wisdom. Desiring that it 
Our fifth week commenced with a First-day | may please the great Head of the church to pros- 
morning at Stoke Newington, which was very | per his labors among you, and at their conclu- 
satisfactory. The two following days were oceu- | sion grant him a safe and peaceful return to his 
pied by the Yearly Meeting of ministers and | family and friends, and that he may obtain your 
elders. On Third-day morning I brought for- | kind and tender sympathy, 
ward my American prospect; it was most care-| With the salutation of Christian love, 
fully sifted and deliberated on, and ended with We are your friends. 
a clear decision for my liberation. The princi-| Signed by desire and on behalf of the Yearly 
pal question raised had respect to time. That | Meeting of Ministers and Elders, held in Lon- 
the concern itself was of the Lord, and that the | don ; by adjournments, the 22nd and 23rd of 
present is the right time, may be said to have | the Sth, and the 3d of the 6th month, 1837. 
been the conclusion of the meeting ; though per- WittiaM ALLEN, Clerk. 
haps some on both sides might fairly be consi-| 6th mo. 20th. I have to record with humble 
dered to be in opposition to the prospect. I have | yratitude, that though it has been through con- 
not regretted the shape which the matter thus | siderable conflict, we are much advanced to- 
assumed, and though the ordeal was exercising, | wards a quiet and satisfactory settlement of the 
I was well satisfied with the meeting. At the ad- | various points, connected with the Earlham ar- 
journment, the certificate, drawn up to my en-|rangements in my absence. I have not been 
tire satisfaction, was passed and signed without | very well or strong, and sometimes a. little 
alteration. oppressed in spirits; but, through all, I have 
The following copy of the document furnished | been mercifully favored with great calmness ; 
to Joseph John Gurney on this occasion will not | and no doubts or misgivings respecting the main 
be without its interest to the general reader : object before me have been permitted to inter- 
TO FRIENDS IN NORTH AMERICA. cept my path, even with the alternative before 
Dear Frienps,—Our beloved friend Joseph | me, that it may be either for life or for death. 
John Gurney, a minister in unity, and well ap-| My brother Samuel has been most acceptably with 
proved among us, has, with much weight, in- | us for a few days ; and William Forster, my most 
formed us of an apprehension of religious duty, | effective friend and helper in the needful hour. 
which for some years, at times, has impressed his| 7th mo. 4th. I leave home to-day in much 
mind, to pay a visit, in the love of the Gospel | quietness and peace. We hada very interesting 
of our Lord and Savionr Jesus Christ, to | leave-taking with my Norwich friends and asso- 
Friends in North America; he also informed | ciates on First-day evening. I have been fa- 
us that he had a prospect of holding meetings | vored to clear away all matters of business, and 
with the people at large, in some places in|to leave things in such order, that if my life 
the course of his travels, and that he has an | should drop, no one would be put to any difficul- 
apprehension that he may find it laid upon | ty about my affairs. Quietness and peace are 
him, to visit one or more of the West In-| permitted to reign over my mind. We had a 
dia Islands, on his return home. He has pro- | solemn time with the servants this morning after 
duced a certificate from his Monthly Meeting, | reading. May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
endorsed by his Quarterly Meeting, expressive | be abundantly with us all! 
of their unity with him in his concern, and we} Joseph John Gurney embarked from Liver- 
think it right to add our testimony to theirs, | pool in the Philadelphia packet, Monongahela, 
that his life and conversation are consistent with | Captain Miercken, on the 8th of the 7th month, 
his Christian profession. 1837. Owing to a succession of head winds, and 
This important and extensive concern has ob- | occasional calms, the voyage oceupied seven 
tained our very serious and attentive delibera- | weeks. 
tion; after the expression of much unity and| Tthmo., 8th. On board the Monongahela, 
sympathy, this meeting concurs with his pros- | Seventh-day night. My circumstances are so new, 
pect, and liberates him for the service before him. | so strange to my natural feelings, that it is no 
In granting him our certificate, we commend our | wonder that I can as yet hardly understand my- 
dear friend to the tender care of our Almighty |self. But I can understand that the Lord has 
Father in heaven. We feel a very strong desire | condescended, in an astonishing manner, to hear 
that he may be kept in a state of humble, reve- |the broken and feeble petitions of one of the very 
rent watchfulness before the Lord, relying, day | weakest of his children ; so that, through infinite 
by day, with holy faith and child-like simplicity, | merey, even I am not a castaway, but graciously 
no the all-sufficiency of his grace; then should ' protected by the wing of his love, and sent forth, 
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under a measure of his own anointing, for his 
own service. Our parting from the little circle 
at Earlham last Third-day; our journey to Liver- 
pool, our short sojourn there at the pleasant 
abode of our dear hospitable friends, I. and T. 

Hadwen, the precious meetings which we have 
enjoyed in that dearly beloved family party, have 
all bespoken the loving-kindness and tender mer- 
cy of the Lord; and not least, our parting reli- 
gious opportunity on board the vessel, when my 
dear sister Fry once more raised her voice in so- 
lemn supplication. What am I, that the Lord 
should permit so many of his servants to be my | 
helpers, and to utter blessed words for my en- 
couragement—words full of hope and confidence, 

and flowing witha Saviour’slove? Bow, Om soul, 

in reverent gratitude before the God of thy life, | 
who has so richly provided for thy needs, cleared | 
away every obstruction, and is now making a path | 


for his servant through the mighty deep. The | 


feeling of being on the bosom of the ocean for so 
long a voyage, is touching and sublime; and | 
might lay painful hold of my nervous nature, 
were it not for some happy sense of the sustain. 
ing and protecting arm of omnipotent love. Wil- 
liam Forster’s last words in ministry to me, were 
for the purpose of reminding me of our blessed 
Saviour’s declaration, “Behold I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” Here 


is my security, here is my comfort, here let me 
take my rest on the bosom of the mighty deep. 


The intervals of leisure afforded by the voyage | 
were employed by Joseph John Gurney in seve- 
ral minor literary undertakings. Besides the tri- 
bute to the memory of Jonathan Hutchinson, 
subsequently published, it was now that he wrote, 
ut the request of one of his nephews, the little 
volume of Autobiography, of which so many ex- 
tracts have been laid before the reader. Mean- 
while, his fellow-passengers were not forgotten. 

7th mo., 16th. The wind is clean contrary, 
which is somewhat of a trial to my easily-dis- 
couraged mind; but I am thankful to have a | 
little faith giv en me ace ording to my need. We | 
have enjoyed two very solemn meetings, in the 
cabin and on the deck, attended by about fifty, the 
captain, passengers, sailors, &e. I trust the glo- 
rious gospel was not preached in vain; the sail- 
ors, especially, appearing ‘very thoughtful and 
attentive. 

Sixth-day morning, lat. 47 deg., long. 45.— 
We have been in the midst of a great fog since 
yesterday morning ; and the bell at the head of 
the vessel was ringing ever and anon during the 
night, to warn any wandering vessel of our near 
approach. This sort of weather is very common 
in the neighborhood of the banks of Newfound- 
land, and seems rather trying to the captain and 

most on board. It is calculated to make us 
cially feel the value of the guiding eye as wallets 
the protecting arm of our God. The solemn 
sound of the bell during the night kept me awake 
formany hours. I felt both the singularity and 
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the seriousness of my position, but, I trust, | 
was not mistaken in the belief, that the Mas- 
ter whose I am, and whom I desire to serve, 
quieted me with the gentle voice of his Spirit ; 
giving me to believe that, as I had borne 
testimony to him, in the cities of my native 
land, so I shall have to do the same at Phila- 
delphia. May I be bold, discreet, and faithful 
therein, seeking to be as wise as the serpent, and 
| harmless as the dove ; above all seeking after the 
steadfastness and integrity which are in Christ. 
8th mo. 25th. We reached Philadelphia last 
night, at nine o’clock, after an interesting voyage 
up the bay and river of the Delaware. ‘The first 
introduction to America has been fraught with 
| lively interest ; and my arrival at my peaceful 
abode, at John and Hannah Paul’s, was marked 
‘by much comfort and tranquillity ; my dear 
| friend Stephen Grellet being nie to receive me. 
8th mo. 27th. First-day afternoon. It is 
more interesting to me than I know how to set 
| forth, to be at length engaged in the work in this 
| land. My way has been rather remarkably made 
| s0 far ; and a general meeting for Friends is ap- 
pointed for this evening at Arch street meeting 
House. The meeting of the northern district, 
attended this morning, was large, and favored 
with much solemnity. I trust some hearts were 
touched. After meeting, “a brook by the way” 
was most graciously bestowed at Samuel and Jane 
Bettle’s. Oh! the privilege of living, gospel fel- 
lowship with the Lord’s children. I cannot ex- 
' press how thankful I am to find that, after all 
|my conflicts and temptations, it is yet mine. 
| Lord, what can I render? 

After three days spent in Philadelphia, Joseph 
John Gurney’s course was directed to Ohio and 
Indiana, where he was desirous of attending the 

‘ensuing Yearly Meetings of Friends in those 
parts. 

At Mount Pleasant he writes in his Journal, 

‘irst-day evening, 9th mo. 3d. After a voy- 

| age of uncommon interest, as to the grandeur of 
| the scenery, but rendered trying by a variety of 
accidents and detentions, we arrived at Wheeling 
by a row-boat, (in the dark the last four miles, ) 
about eleven o’clock on Sixth-day night ; and, by 
a romantic road through the forest, came to this 
place while the meeting of ministers and el- 
ders was sitting. We entered while our be- 
loved friend Stephen Grellet was engaged in 
prayer. I felt much sweet peace in the arrival, 
and met a warm reception from Friends. The 
meeting this morning was, to the view of an 
Englishman, very large; a very mixed company ; 
the scene highly novel and interesting ; carriages 
of various kinds, and numerous horses throng- 
ing, first to, and afterwards round the meeting 
house. It was an exercising and very solemn 
time. 

A public meeting in the large house is ap- 

inted for the evening. The Lord has wonder- 

ully condescended to me in the work, for which 
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I trust I can bow in reverent thankfulness. 
May he pour forth his Spirit on the present oc- 
easion ! 

Second-day morning. I am thankful to say 
that this desire was remarkably fulfilled. We 
had a blessed meeting last evening, in which 
baptism into the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit was, I trust, unfolded. It is 
pleasant to be in good unity with Friends; but 
peculiarly needful to dwell deep. 

Smithfield, Ohio, 9th month 9th. Yesterday, 
Friends gave me their return certificate, couched 
in full terms of approbation and unity ; the cur- 
rent of feeling and expression was as full as on 
any occasion T ever witnessed. V ery interesting 
conference in company with my beloved Stephen 
Girellet, who has been throughout a kind friend 
and father to me. 

This morning we had a good concluding sit- 
ting, men and women being together ; a weighty 
and dignified close. Surely the Lord in his infi- 
nite compassion has been eminently with us! In 
coming forward to this sweet spot this evening, 
[ have much peace, being comfortably housed in 
my ‘ Prophet’s Chamber,” at Benjamin W. 
Ladd’ s, the window overlooking a lovely scene. 


To be continued. 


Account of Rauru Dixon, of Staindrop, an 
Elder, who died Third month 20th, 1854, aged 


638 years. 


From memoranda left behind, this dear friend 
seems to have been early visited by the eonvic- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. His father had mar- 
ried out of our Society, but his mother was a 
serious woman. Speaking of her, he says,— 
‘Qne day (it is amongst the earliest of my re- 
collections) she addressed me very seriously ; 
and, among other cautions, warned me against 
using improper language. It immediately oc- 
curred to me that I had once offended in this 
respect, and convictions seized me so strongly, 
that I was almost frantic with grief. Seeing 
my distress of mind, she kneeled down and sup- 
plicated the throne of grace on my behalf; after 
which, my feelings subsided. I was not more 
than four years of age at this time, but my infant 
years did not exempt me from the temptations 
of the enemy of souls. When six years of age, 
I was accused of a fault which, though guilty, I 
denied ; but I had no sooner uttered the false- 
hood than a dark cloud came over my mind, and 
[ felt awfully condemned. I relate these circum- 
stances to shew, that the Almighty does not 
leave himself without a witness, even in the 
hearts of children, condemning the evil and ap- 
proving the good.” 

He seems to have suffered much in his boy- 
hood from evil communications. His parents, 
from reverses in business, were much reduced 
in their circumstances, and in order to lessen 
their expenses, bound him apprentice to a shoe- 
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maker in his native village of Staindrop, when 
he was only twelve years of age. He says, “ the 
morals of my master’s workmen were very loose 
indeed, and although they were often changed, 
yet, with the exception of one man, who only 
remained in the shop a few days, I do not recol- 
lect, during the whole of my apprenticeship, one 
serious person being amongst them. I am sorry 
to say, I was too ready a learner in this se shool 
of vice and immorality ; and though followed by 
an accusing conscience, yet I turned a deaf ear 
to its admonitions. I well remember, about this 
period of my life, being brought into very great 
distress at my awfully lost condition: I passed 
a sleepless night, and resolved in future to live 
more circumspectly ; but these resolutions, being 
made in my own strength, were soon forgotten, 
and I plunged again into folly.” 

At the expiration of his ‘apprenticeship, he 
visited Leeds for improvement in his business ; 
but trade being greatly depressed in consequence 
of the war, he found great difficulty in obtaining 
regular employment. Speaking of this period of 
his life, he says, ‘‘ The war with France at this 
time was very hot, and the government was 
forming an ‘army of reserve,’ and to induce 
young men to join it, were offering large boun- 
ties. My fellow-traveller and myself, being 
under great discouragement, owing to the diffi- 
eulty of obtaining work, determined to enlist. 
We had no sooner put our resolution into effect, 
than I became very much distressed at the rash 
act which I had committed ; but finding I could 
not retrace my steps, I determined to make the 
best of my new situation.’ 

He afterwards volunteered into the 31st regi- 
ment of foot for regular service. He states in 
the narrative, “‘It was very evident that this 
‘army of reserve,’ and ‘army of defence,’ as 
they were called, were nothing more than decoys, 
into which, under the expectation of not having 
to leave their native country, young men were 
induced to enlist ; and afterwards, either tempted 
by bounties, or forced by ill usage, to volunteer 
into the regular service.” 

The 31st regiment was sent into Ireland. 
During his sojourn in this island, he married the 
daughter of a soldier—the dear friend who yet 
survives him. They had not been long marned 
before they sailed from the Cove of Cork for 
actual service in Spain and Portugal, and landed 
at Lisbon. The soldiers’ wives being found a 
great encumbrance, were all sent back to Eng- 
land. The 31st soon joined the army under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, and met the French at Tala- 
vera. A most sanguinary battle ensued, in which 
our dear friend was severely wounded ; a bullet 
having passed through his left shoul ler, and one 
through the middle finger of his right hand ; his 
cap was either shot from his head or lost off, "and 
a bullet passed through his haversack. Although 
he was able to walk, “yet, in consequence of the 
great loss of blood, it was with difficulty he got 
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from the battle-field to the hospital at Lisbon. 
A few days after his arrival, the wound in his 
shoulder mortified, and the medical men con- 
sidered his case hopeless ; but a gracious Provi- 
dence had better things in store for him. To 
the great surprise of all, the mortified part 
sloughed out, bringing away with it splinters of 
bone, after which, the wound so far healed as to 
enable him to undertake the voyage back to his 
native country. Twelve months after his arri- 
val, he was discharged an out-pensioner of Chel- 
sea hospital, with one shilling per day ; and re- 
turned, with his wife and infant son, to his 
native village, to the great pleasure of his parents, 
especially of his dear mother, who loved him 
most tenderly, and whose petitions at the throne 
of grace for his preservation had been many and 
fervent. For the maintenance of himself and 
family, he turned his attention again to shoe- 
making ; but in consequence of the weakness of 
his wounded shoulder, the loss of a finger, and 
want of practice, he only made poor wages, 
which compelled him to work long hours to make 
up deficiencies. Finding his health giving way 
under such close application, he opened a little 
shop for the sale of provisions and drugs, which 
he gradually extended, and which soon required 
his undivided attention. His sufferings in the 


army had so undermined his constitution, that 
he seldom enjoyed good health, and repeated at- 
tacks of hemorrhage from the lungs rendered 


him an infirm man for the rest of his life. 

But to return to his own simple narrative. 
“Soon after I had settled down in my native 
village, my mind took a serious turn, and I was 
pretty punctual in attending a place of worship 
of some kind. My youngest and surviving 
brother had joined the Methodists, and often 
preached amongst them. He was a schoolmaster, 
and being very intelligent, it was pleasant to me 
to have his company. One day he gave me an 
outline of a sermon he had just preached from 
the text, ‘ The wicked shall be turned into hell, 
and all the nations that forget God.’ The words 
of the text took great hold on my mind, and I 
saw that although I was not outwardly wicked, 
I was among those that were forgetting God. 
My convictions gradually deepened, but I was 
not brought to that state of distress which some 
experience, and I often sorrowed because I thought 
I was not sufficiently sorrowful. Ong First-day, 
feeling my mind more than usually burdened, I 
retired to a private place, and kneeling down, 
opened my Bible, when this passage caught my 
eye: ‘What God hath cleansed, that call not 
thou common or unclean.’ The cloud dispersed, 
and my contrite heart was favored to feel a 
measure of peace. 

“ About this time I joined the Methodists. 
My wife, becoming serious, joined them a little 
after. I attended class-meetings regularly, but 
with them I was very much dissatisfied ; finding 
that some gave evasive answers to the interroga- 
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tions of their leader, and others made an osten- 
tatious display of their experience ; errors into 
which I was insensibly falling myself. I was 
zealous in attending prayer-meetings, and prayed 
with my family morning and evening. About 
this time I had a little book put into my hands, 
called, ‘A Guide to True Peace, or, How to at- 
tain Inward and Spiritual Prayer :’ from perusing 
which I was led to see, what I had often felt, 
that my lifeless performances only tended to 
poverty of spirit, and came under the condemna- 
tion of ‘vain repetitions,’ against which the 
blessed Redeemer warned his followers. My 
mind was now turned to the Society of Friends. 
I read several of their books; and, a minister of 
their persuasion holding a public meeting at 
Staindrop, I attended it. The opportunity was 
a very favored one; and doctrinal points were 
so far explained to my satisfaction, that I said in 
my heart—‘ This people shall be my people, and 
their God my God.’ 

I soon left the Methodist society, and became 
a regular attender of Friends’ meetings, both 
First-days and week-days. The more I examined 
their principles, the more congenial they ap- 
peared to my own mind and feelings, and in ac- 
cordance with the Scriptures of truth. I had 
nothing but love to the Methodists. The greatest 
trial was the displeasure of my brother. My 
wife continued to attend the Methodists’ meet- 
ings, and [ did what I could to promote her 
doing so ; but getting uneasy with many of their 
ceremonies, without any persuasion of mine, she 
left them, and attended the meetings of Friends. 
I found it required of me, if I wished to be 
faithful to what I felt in my own mind to be in 
accordance with truth, to adopt the address and 
dress of Friends; the latter cost me no sacrifice, 
but to use the plain language was a great morti- 
fication. My views respecting war were now 
changed, and my pension became a subject of 
serious consideration, as it stood in the way of 
my being received into membership. I could 
not, however, see my way clear to give it up. I 
had to appear before a magistrate half-yearly, 
and swear before him that I was the person men- 
tioned in the instructions given me from Chelsea 
hospital, before I could obtain my pension. This 
brought me into a very strait place, for I was 
fully convinced that the taking of an oath was 
contrary to the command of our Saviour. I[ 
therefore determined, the next time I appeared 
before a magistrate, to offer him my aflirma- 
tion. The magistrate who generally signed 
my affidavits was a clergyman. On the road to 
his house, a distance of four miles, I was much 
east down, and earnest were my cries to the 
Lord, that he would give me strength to be faith- 
ful. On my arrival at his house, I offered him 
my affirmation, which he accepted, and took no 
offence, either at my hat or plain language. I 
returned home, thankful in having thus far suc- 
ceeded. My pension still burdened my mind ; 
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but in reading Sewel’s history of Friends, I; some manuscript diagrams of the heavens, the 
found William Penn had received from James | gift of Mr. Johnson to the school. 


II. a large tract of land partly in lieu of wages 
due his father, Admiral Penn. I looked upon 
this as a parallel case, and thought I had just as 
much right to my pension as William Penn had 
to receive his father’s wages for warfare. But 
the unflattering witness in my own breast showed 
me, that if I would be faithful to this unerring 
guide, I must make the sacrifice. Friends were 
very tender over me, seldom mentioning the 
subject, believing, no doubt, that in time, faith 
would gain the victory. 

“« My appearing before the collector of excise, 
dressed as a Friend, and with my hat on, to re- 
ceive my pension, appeared strange, no doubt, to 
many. On one occasion, an exciseman came 
towards me in a hasty manner, intending to take 
off my hat; but another officer who knew me, 
said, ‘ Let him alone, he is a Quaker.’ He im- 
mediately replied, ‘If he is a Quaker, what busi- 
ness has he with a pension?’ I keenly felt this 
rebuke, and it was indeed a word in season. I 
now saw more clearly the inconsistency between 
my profession and practice, besides depriving 
myself and family of many religious privileges. 
I began to be more in earnest in a matter of such 
great importance. Taking a walk one day in 
the fields, with a heavy burden upon my mind, 
[ earnestly besought the Lord to show me, in 


some particular way, his will in respect to my 


pension, and I would obey it. In great conde- 
scension to my weakness, he answered my prayer; 
for, a day or two afterwards, Jonathan and 
Hannah Backhouse came to our week-day meet- 
ing very unexpectedly, having been with us only 
a few days before ; and what they had to say, 
the one in testimony and the other in supplica- 
tion, was in such aremarkable manner applicable 
to my case, that I could no longer doubt.”— 


Annual Monitor. 
[To be continued.) 


MYRTILLA MINER'S SCHOOL FOR COLORED CHIL- 
DREN IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


Last week we visited this school with the sin- 
cerest satisfaction. Through the beneficence of 
friends in Philadelphia and elsewhere, a valua- 
ble lot of land was purchased last year, lying on 
the summit of the ridge half way between Penn- 
sylvania avenue and the hills which bound the 
city on the north. The house standing upon it 
was fitted up for a school ; the upper part is the 
home of Miss Miner and her assistant. 

As we rode to the gate, the children were 
playing in the open air, within the high fence 
which encloses the ground on all sides. It was 
the hour of recess. On entering the school 
rooms, we were cordially met by Miss Miner 
and her assistant, to whom we introduced the 
lady by whom we were accompanied. The rooms 
showed the usual furniture, maps on the walls, a 
large globe in the centre of the school room, and 


On the ringing of the bell, the scholars, with 
beaming looks, came in and took their seats. 
The average attendance is thirty-five. They 
range from seven to seventeen years of age, and 
show all the varieties of complexion and mingling 
of races common to the colored population of our 
cities. 

They read to us; recited their lessons for the 
day, in grammar, history, and philosophy. They 
sang for us, and then chanted the constellations 
by the diagram, and then the anatomy of the hu- 
man frame. In order to test what this was worth 
to them, we took the wand from the pupil who 
led the exercise, and asked the names of the se- 
veral stars we pointed out, and the constellations 
to which they belonged, all of which they an- 
swered correctly; next we gave the names of 
bones, without any of their connections, and they 
told us their names, assigning to each their pro- 
per place. 

What we regard as the distinguishing feature 
of Miss Miner’s instruction, is her analytical 
method of teaching, making her scholars, from 

jthe youngest to the oldest, know why the facts 
are as they are, in grammar, philosophy and— 
arithmetic. We would be most happy to believe 
that teachers, in the highest of our seminaries for 
young ladies, (those which are regarded as pre- 
eminent,) were as competent and as faithful as 
Miss Miner, and that their classes could as well 
bear the serutiny of a review, where the why 
was to be given for the various facts affirmed in 
the school books. These recitations were long, 
and very carefully made. 

The lady by whom we were accompanied had had 
long experience in teaching, and, as we were walk- 
ing to our carriage, she remarked, “‘ Did you not 
observe the bright look of the eye, and the 
mien and bearing of these girls? They may be 
considered as new creations, rather than of the 
same class of children we meet with in the 
streets. You will better understand my remark,” 
she added, “if I relate to you an anecdote. Mr. 
Bakewell, the father of the geologist, was a 
breeder of sheep, known the world over as Bake- 
well’s Merinos; when his son, the geologist, was 
presented to the mother of the present Duchess 
of Sutherland, who had been immensely en- 
riched by breeding these sheep on her vast es- 
tates, lying along the highlands of Scotland, she, 
attracted and interested by the name, eagerly 
asked him, ‘ Are you the inventor of sheep, Mr. 
Bakewell ?”” 

It was so. We had ourselves remarked the 
bright, gay, intelligent look of these children, 
with great satisfaction ; and it is our belief, that 
this school is, next to the preaching of the gos- 
pel, the most efficient agency now in being in 
this city, for the elevation of colored females, 
rendering them the objects of respect and confi- 
dence. It is impossible that these girls should 
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not be more useful to themselves and to society, 
for all the sacrifices made by the patrons of the 
school, and for the devoted labors of Miss Miner 
and her beautiful assistant. Indeed, we regard 
these ladies as missionaries, and as worthy of all 
honor and support,’ as if they were laboring on 
the coast of Africa, or at the Capeof Good Hope, 
instead of the open spaces bordering on our great 
city. Nor do we deem this saying enough ; for 
we doubt not that itis a work of more sacrifice, 

of greater self-denial, requiring stronger faith, to 
labor for the creation of a superior class of co- 
lored females in the city of Washington, than it 
is to be a teacher among Hottentots or Hindoos, 
from the fact that there is none of that halo of 
public sentiment, investing efforts made at home, 
which attends like labors made in foreign lands. 
—Nat. Era. 
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In the notice eaibsihtiha Ralph Dixon, a part of 
which is copied from the Annual Monitor into 
our present number, we find that this conscien- 
tious Friend, when he became scrupulous of re- 
eeiving his pension for military services, was 
somewhat staggered by the account given in 
Sewell’s history, respecting the grant of a char- 
ter for Pennsylvania, which that historian, in 
common with the generality of the biographers 
of William Penn, represents as a liquidation of a 
debt due from the Crown to his father, Admiral 
Penn, on account of his services in the navy. 

The editor of this paper has been led to believe 
that biographers and historians have fallen into 
an error in relation to the principle on which 
the charter for Pennsylvania was granted to Wil- 
liam Penn. The reason for this opinion was 
given, at some length, in the first volume of 
Friends’ Review. As the subject is an interest- 
ing one, so far as the character of William Penn 
and the consistency of his conduct with his reli- 
gious profession are concerned ; and as a large 
portion of our present subscribers have com- 
menced taking the journal since that volume was 
published, the following extract from the sitats 
referred to is submitted to our present readers : 

“In the first place it may be observed, that of 
all the previous charters granted by the Kings 
or Queens of Kngland for: the unsettled lands in 

America, there is not a solitary instance in 
which it is pretended that the patent was given 
in payment of a debt, or in consideration of a 


pecuniary equivalent. The extension of the 
British empire, the advancement of commercial 
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enterprise, and the profits expected from the fifth 
part of the gold and silver ore to be discovered 
in thé country, were the objects of these dona- 
tions. This reservation of ore was contained in 
Elizabeth’s patent to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and 
thence copied into all the subsequent ones ; in- 
cluding the charter of Pennsylvania. 

In the second place, it must be remembered, 
there was ho national debt in England until after 
the accession of William and Mary, in 1688. 
Previous to that time, subsidies were granted to 
the monarch to meet the expenses of government, 
civil and military ; but no specific appropriations 
were made by the parliament. The debts which 
were created and left unpaid, in supporting the 
army and navy, became, of course, the debts of 
the monarch and not of the nation. Whatever 
advances and arrearages of pay remained due to 
Admiral Penn, were the debts of Charles Stuart. 
The unoccupied lands in that part of America 
were claimed, either on the plea of prior disco- 
very, or of conquest. In either case, they did 
not become the private property of the King, to 
be applied to the discharge of his personal debts. 
They could, at best, only be considered the pro- 
perty of the English nation; and the power of 
granting an exclusive privilege to plant and im- 
prove any of them, which the king was under- 
stood to possess, was held, not as a personal right, 
but as a part of the royal prerogative. That pre- 
rogative was not then, if it ever was, well de- 
fined. The royal revenue was, in theory, at 
least, designed to enable the monarch to defray 
the expenses of the government. This was un- 
questionably the purpose for which the fifth of 
the gold and the silver ore was reserved. For 
the king to appropriate this territory to the pay- 
ment of his personal debts, without an act of par- 
liament, would have been to adopt a measure 
irreconcileable with the theory of the govern- 
ment. 

Thirdly. We have seen William Penn, near 
the time when he applied for a patent, uniting in 
a remonstrance, if, indeed, he was not the author 
of it, in which it is explicitly asserted that the 
land in West Jersey did not belong to the Duke 
of York, but to the natives; and the same argu- 
ment was applicable to the lands in P ennsylyania, 
which no more belonged to the King than those 
in West Jersey did to the Duke. Did William 
Penn, then, purchase, at the cost of sixteen thou- 
sand pounds, the privilege of buying the Indian 
lands, and exercising a government in the new 
colony, more dependent upon the crown than 
those which his predecessors had been permitted 
to establish for a nominal return ? 

Fourthly. If the province was actually sold to 
William Penn, or conveyed as a liquidation of a 
debt, we should expect to find some expression 
in the charter indicating an exchange of equiva- 
lents. But the charter is in the usual form ; 
with the nominal payment of two beaver skins 
annually, as Lord Baltimore was to pay two In- 





dian arrows, and the reservation of one fifth of 
the gold and silver ore. 

Lastly. In one of his letters, written after the 
secession of James II., William Penn speaks of 
sixteen thousand pounds, which he says the late 
king owed him, in terms perfectly irreconcileable 
with the idea that this debt had ever been paid. 

In one of his letters, written after the charter 
was obtained, he says, “ I have been these thir- 
teen years the servant of Truth and Friends, and 
for my testimony’s sake, have lost much ; not only 
of the greatness and preferment of this world, 
but sixteen thousand pounds of my estate, which, 
had I not been what I am, I had long ago ob- 
tained. But I murmur not, the Lord is good to 
me, and the interest his truth has given me with 
his people may more than repair it; for many 
are drawn forth to be concerned with me, and 
perhaps this way of satisfaction hath more of the 
hand of God in it, thana downright payment.”’t 

From this letter it appears that William Penn’s 
religious principles either stood in the way of re- 
ceiving this debt, or prevented the use of means 
by which it might have been recovered ; and that 
he viewed the grant of Pennsylvania as a probable 
remuneration from the Divine hand, for the loss 
which his religion had occasioned, and not as a 
payment from the king. 

It is not strange that Besse, who wrote his bio- 
graphy of William Penn, during the reign of 
treorge I., when a national debt had become fa- 
miliar to the people of Great Britain, should over- 
look the distinction between the debts of the king 
and those of the nation. And that, finding two 
unquestionable facts, a debt due from Charles II. 
to Admiral Penn, and a grant of Pennsylvania 
from the same king to the Admiral’s heir, he 
should suppose the grant to be in liquidation of 


the debt.”’ 

It is a remarkable circumstance, of which 
William Penn could not have been ignorant, that 
grants of the crown to individuals, so far from 
being objects of purchase, had, in several in- 
stances, proved nearly, if not entirely ruinous to 
the grantees. 


PROHIBITORY LIQUOR LAW IN DELAWARE. 


“An act for the suppression of intemperance”’ 
has been recently passed by the Legislature of 
the State of Delaware, the leading provisions of 
which may be compendiously stated as follows : 

The manufacture of any intoxicating liquor, 
except as hereinafter specified, is prohibited, un- 


* This letter is dated at London, in 1689, about four 
years after the death of Charlies II. In it, speaking 
of the losses he had sustained, he observes, “had [ 
pressed my own debts with King James, that his bro- 
ther owed me, there had been sixteen thousand 
pounds.” This is one of the original letters recently 
published. Vide * The Friend,” vol. vii. p. 67. 

+Clarkson. 
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der a penalty of one hundred dollars and costs, 
for the first offence, and of two hundred dollars 
fine and four months imprisonment for any subse- 
quent offence. The sale of such liquor renders 
the offender liable to a fine of twenty dollars and 
costs for the first offence, and for any subsequent 
offence, to a fine of fifty dollars and costs, with 
imprisonment for not less than ten, nor more than 
sixty days. Itis made unlawful “to give orin 
anywise dispose of any intoxicating liquor to any 
free negro or mulatto, or to any intoxicated per- 
son, or person of known intemperate habits, for 
use as a beverage,’ under a penalty of from ten 
to fifty dollars, besides costs. 
ing any intoxicating liquor, with intent to sell the 


Owning or keep- 


same, in violation of this act, is made punishable 
by a fine of twenty dollars and costs, for the first 
offence, and for every subsequent offence fifty dol- 
lars fine, besides costs, and imprisonment not less 
than ten nor more than thirty days. The pos- 
session of the liquor is, in most cases, made prima 
No right of 
One person may be 


facie evidence of illegal intent. 
search is, however, given. 
licensed in each county, to manufacture intoxica- 
ting liquors, and to sell the same to such persons 
only as are authorized to retailthem. A num- 
ber of persons, not exceding three in any one 
hundred, or five in the city of Wilmington, may 
be authorized to purchase and sell such liquors 
‘“‘for mechanical, chemical, and medicinal pur- 
poses only, and pure wine for sacramental use.” 
Each of said persons must keep a detailed account 
of all his sales, and file the same in the office of 
the Clerk of the Peace of the County. 
count, is, moreover to be always open in business 


Such ac- 


hours, to the inspection of any Judge, Justice of 
the Peace, or Grand Juror of the county. Each 
of said retailers shall be bound in an obligation 
in the sum of five hundred dollars, for the obser- 
vance of the provisions of the act, and on a vio- 
lation of the said provisions, the whole penalty 
of the obligation may be sued for and recovered, 
one half for the use of the person suing, the other 
for the use of the State. Intoxicated persons may 
be kept in custody until sober, and then examined 
as to the person from whom the liquor was ob- 
tained. 

Importers of foreign liquors under the authori- 
ty of the Federal laws are exempted from the 
penalties of the act, the liquor remaining in the 
original casks or packages. The making of cider 
or wine from fruit grown in the State by the 
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twenty gallons of wine can be sold by one person 
at one time. 

The “intoxicating liquors,” whose manufac- 
ture and sale are prohibited or restricted by the 
act, are declared to embrace “ale porter, lager 
beer, cider,and all wines, alcohol, all'distilled and 
malt liquors, all drugged liquors and mixed li- 
quors, part of which is alcohol distilled of malt li- 
quors, and all liquors that can intoxicate and are 
adapted to use as a beverage.” 


manufacturer, is not prohibited, but not less than 


Licenses 


for the sale of liquor heretofore 
granted, are to continue in force until the expi- 
ration of the period forwhich they were granted, 
but no new ones are to be issued, except as pro- 


The law takes effect 


vided for by this act. 
the first of Sixth month next. 


In reference to the Haverford School Circular 
it may be stated that the school is open for the 
admission of Friends, the children of Friends, 
and of professors with Friends, who may desire 
their children to be educated in conformity with 
the principles and testimonies of our religious 


Society. 


Diev,—On the 27th ult., at his residence in 
Monroe Co., Pa., Jasper Cotrant, in the 62d year 
of his age, a member of Stroudsburg Preparative 
Meeting. 

It was the portion of this dear friend to suffer 
much from a protracted sickness, by which the 
outward man was greatly wasted ; but being fa- 
vored to bear his affliction with patience and 
resignation to the Divine will, he was, we reve- 
rently believe, prepared for the solemn close. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Managers of Haverford School desire to 
eall the attention of Friends to the increased fa- | 
cilities for a sound, liberal and guarded education 
which the Institution now offers. 

The difficulty of procuring for the sons of Friends | 
thorough elementary instruction in those branches | 
which compose the course at Haverford, has de- 
terred some from seeking admission, while others | 
have felt the disadvantage of entering upon that | 
course with very inadequate preliminary training. } 
To afford to such students the opportunity of careful | 
tuition in those subjects in whieh they ma be | 
deficient,—to have the foundation of a liberal 
education well laid in accordance with a carefully | 
digested system, and thus to supply a want which 
has been embarrassing to parents, and relieve | 
the school from the derangement of the regular | 
classes consequent upon the unequal preparation 
of those who enter Reo the Managers have es- 
tablished an Academical Department. A Friend 
has been selected for this charge who is believed 
to be fully competent for its responsible duties, 
and who will enter upon them after several years’ 
experience as a Teacher, and with the advantage 
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of a recent personal examination of the plans of 
instruction introduced into many of the schools 
and academies in this country. His time will be 
exclusively devoted to the instruction of the stu- 
dents in the English studies requisite for admis- 
sion into the third Junior Class, including, when 
necessary, all the elementary subjects connected 
with those studies. The Latin and Greek lan- 
guages will be studied under the able and efficient 
Teacher of the Classical Department. The facili- 
ties thus afforded for preparing students to enter 
upon the full course A get ng will, it is believed, 
be as great as those which any similar institution 
can furnish. 

It has been the especial desire of the Managers 
in arranging this Department, that the susceptible 
minds of the young persons who enter it should 
be brought under the influence of a teacher who, 
from a sense of the responsibility of his profes- 
sion, will earnestly endeavor to promote the 
moral and religious improvement of his charge. 
They desire that early impressions should be 
made upon them favorable to the Christian prin- 
ciples and testimonies of our religious Society, 
and that in this, as in the other departments, as- 
siduous efforts should be made for this end. 

The students in the Academical Department 
will share in all the privileges of the others, and 
their health and oariaa’ will be carefully attended 
to by the Superintendent and Matron. 

In other respects, the facilities for instruction 
have been recently increased. The study of 
Linear and Perspective Drawing has been intru- 
duced under the care of an accomplished teacher. 
The progress of the students in this art has been 
very satisfactory. Mechanical age hen prin- 
cipally occupie! their attention, and the facility 
in «drafting and copying machinery which has 
been acquired by some of the students, will 
doubtless prove of lasting benefitto them. No 
reasonable expense will be spared to add to the 
usefulness of this branch of study. 

The new Laboratory has afforded the means oi 
practical instruction in Chemistry. The interest 
of the students in this important science has 
been much increased, while the knowledge ac- 
quired will be of more permanent character than 
was possible under the former arrangements. 

Students who are sufficiently advanced have 
access to the excellent Observatory, with its great 
Equatorial Telescope, Magnetic Register and othe: 
astronomical apparatus. The benefits derived 
from this costly addition to our educational means 
have equalled the anticipation of the Managers. 

The Library has been increased during the pre- 
sent term by the purchase of a number of works 
of much value, both for reading and reference, 
and by the donation of some expensive volumes 
by friends of the School. 

With these added facilities, and with a Board 
of able Teachers devoted to their several depart- 
ments of study, and the superintendence of a 
Friend and his wife who have the entire confi- 
dence of the Managers, the school is recom- 
mended to Friends with as much assurance in 
reference both to morals and literary training as at 
“| former period. 

he arrangement above referred to cannot be 
supported without great expense, and the mana- 
gers confidently appeal to the friends of a sound 
and liberal education under the control of members 
of our own religious society, to sustain them in 
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the efforts which they are making to provide these | before sending, as the Committee believe they 


advantages for their fellow members, at a cost to | will be 


arents considerably less than the necessary out- 
oe of the Institution. 

The charge for board and tuition is $250 per 
annum. Students are not admitted for a shorter 
period than one year. 
open on tee ote the 9th of Fifth month next. 
Applications for admittance may be made to Jo- 
NATHAN Ricuarps, Superintendent, West Haver- 
ford, Delaware County, Penna., or to the under- 
signed. By direction of the Managers. 

Cares YaRNALt, Secretary, 
No. 39 Market St., Philadelphia. 

Third mo. 9, 1855. 


OFFICERS. 
JonaTuan Ricuarps, Superintendent. 
Marearet Ricuarps, Matron. 

Paut Swirt, M.D., Teacher of English Literature 
and Natural Science. 

Joseru G. Hartan, Teacher of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. 

Wituiam Avcustus Reynoxips, B. A. Teacher of 
Latin and Greek Language and Ancient Lite- 
rature. 

Timotrny Nicuouson, Teacher of the Academical 
Department. 

Henry Scuexz, Teacher of Drawing. 


CIRCULAR. 
Friends’ Boarding School, near Richmond, Ind. 
To Monthly Meetings and Friends individually : 

Dear Frienps:—The Summer Session of the 
Boarding School will open on Third day, the 10th 
of Fourth month, and close on Seventh day, the 
8th of Ninth month, 1855. It is the judgment of 
the Committee that on account of the finishing of 
the new building it will be best to confine the 
Summer Session exclusively to a Girls’ School, 
and it is confidently believed that if the East Wing 
can be furnished, it will be ready for the accommo- 
dation of the Male Department by Yearly Meeting. 

The price of Tuition, Board and Washing, for 
the session, will be $50 for each Scholar, payable 
in advance. 

Applications fot the admission of Scholars 
should be addressed, postpaid, to the Superinten- 
dent of Friends’ Sentinal School, Richmond, Ind. 

Applicants will secure precedence in the order 
in which payment is made. Scholars will be re- 
ceived at any time, when the School is not full, 
and charges made from the time of entry. No 
deduction to be made for absence after admission, 
except on account of sickness. 

Parents and Guardians are earnestly requested 
to see that the clothing of scholars be becoming 
the appearance of consistent Friends, having re- 
spect to decency and usefulness, avoiding imita- 
tions of the changing fashions of the world. The 
clothing to be of plain colors, and if any objection- 
able articles are Lecugiet to the School, they will 
be taken in charge by the Superintendents, and 
either kept to the end of the session, or sent home, 
or altered, as they may judge best. Each article 
must be marked with the owner’s name. 

(The inconsistent appearance in dress, &c., of 
many of the Scholars that have come to this In- 
stitution, has been cause of much regret to the 
Committee and Officers, and it is hoped that pa- 


justified in refusing admittance to those 
who will not comply.) 
It is also desired that parents or guardians 
avoid bringing or taking away pupils on the first 
day of the week; and all unnecessary visiting at 


The Summer Term will | the School is advised against 


The Students will be instructed in all the usual 
branches of a good and thorough English edu- 
cation. 

The School is furnished with apparatus suited 
to the illustration of many of the Sciences, also 
with a Library embracing about 900 volumes of 
well selected books, which places the Institution 
in a capacity, with proper care, to be a benefit to 
our members, not only in the acquirement of 
Science and Literature, but also in diffusing a 
more thorough knowledge of the principles of 
Friends, and the truths of the Gospel. 

Books and Stationery wil! be sold to Scholars 
at wholesale prices. Each pupil must come pro- 
vided with wash-bowl and towels. 

Witiam Haveurton, Superintendent, 
and to assist in teaching, if necessary. 
Saran Cox, Matron. 
Cuarces H. Moors, Clerk. 
Qd mo. 27th, 1855. 


Copy of a Letter to DANIEL WHEELER, from 
his son William’s partner in Russia, soon after 
his decease. 

My Betovep Frienp,—Ever since you have 
engaged in that most important work to which 
you have been called, I did not venture to tres- 
pass on your time in taking up your attention by 
letters, but there is a time to be silent and a time 
to speak. It would be suppressing every feeling 
of sympathy were I now to be silent, were I not 
to attempt to express to you how much I consider 
myself sharing your grief, feeling deeply the 
great bereavement we have suffered. Yes, my 
dear friend, great as your loss is, I can also 
sincerely say, I have lost a friend, such as I 
have noother. And I feel the bereavement as 
keenly as if one of the nearest kindred—a fa- 
ther or brother, had been taken from me. 
Nay, in proportion as the bonds of the Spirit 
are stronger, and surpass every natural tie, those 
to whom we feel ourselves united in spirit are 
endeared to us, in a way that cannot be com- 
pared to the common relation that kindred stand 
in one to another. 

For the last five or six years, dear William 
was particularly near to me, and our attachment 
seemed to increase with every season we had com- 
munion together ; and truly I can say I looked 
up to him as a counsellor, as a parental friend, 
seeing the rapid advances he made in true wis- 
dom, leaving behind him those who had been 
roused to a sense of duty long beforehim. You 
will be acquainted with all the circumstances that 
had of late still more intimately connected us; 
and what happy prospects | enjoyed of seeing him 
join me in this place, to be co-workers in a field 
of labor which Providence seemed to have allot- 


rents will take the necessary care in this respect ' ted tous. The thought of it was my greatest 
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comfort amongst the many difficulties I have had 
to strive with, and we both so fully anticipated 
it, that the sudden account L received of his being 
no more a sojourner in this vale of tears, seemed 
almost incredible, and I scarcely could realize 
the idea of having lost him. Great as the shock 
was, yet, after having been informed of all the 
particulars concerning his latter days, of his 
peaceful end, and of the favor of divine blessing 
having been showered upon him so abundantly 
and so strikingly, I could not but praise the 
Lord for his signal mercy vouchsafed to dear 
William. Nay, the feelings of sorrow and pain 
were for a time so completely hushed, that it 
seemed almost as if some distant sensation of the 
eternal, the incomprehensible, the unspeakable 
bliss he now enjoys were in a measure participated 
byme. If it has been so with me, how much more 
will it be the case with you, his dearly-beloved 
father, and dear Charles. May we not with per- 
fect confidence give way to the hope, that, that 
gracious Father, who doeth all things well, will, 
through the power of his Spirit, whenever the 
distressing account reaches you, support you, 
comfort you, nay even make you triumphantly 
to overcome the pangs that human nature feels 
on such an occasion, and enable you to praise 
that holy name, through whose mercy your first- 
born is now an heir of glory, of eternal bliss. I 
have no doubt about it, and these lines therefore 
have not the intention to mourn with you over 


the death of our dearest William, but to join you 
in thanksgiving, in praising the Lord, for the 
great and mighty work he has done in bringing 
a youthful mind so soon to maturity, to fit him, 
by so short a course of Christian warfare for the 
heavenly state, where nothing that is impure can 


enter. Oh! my beloved friend, was there in all 
your life a greater cause for glorifying God than 
this striking instance of divine favor evinced to 
you. 

You will receive the testimony of Friends 
about your son, which you will have cause to 
value more than all I can say. This testimony 
will tell you what a scholar the departed has 
been in the school of Christ. It cannot but be 
gratifying to the feelings of a father, to see that 
his anxious cares, his earnest prayers, his exhor- 
tations, his pious desires have not been in vain, 
—have been so evidently accepted, yea, the ut- 
most he could desire has been granted, and will 
cause your every feeling to exclaim,’ “ What 
shall I render unto the Lord for all his goodness ?”’ 

To the natural eye it may appear gloomy, that, 
after such a dedication as you have evinced in 
the service you are engaged in, such distressing 
accounts must reach you, perhaps in distant re- 
gions ; perhaps in reaching the native shore, in 
joyful expectation of meeting the endeared ob- 
ject, after so painful a separation. But to your 
spiritual eye it will have a different appearance. 
There is no cause for gloominess, no cause for 
laiucutation ; in the dispensation it is all glorious. 


REVIEW. 


The more you examine into all the particulars, 
the more you will see the Divine hand leading 
and preparing, caring and protecting, and f- 
nishing in a way that cannot be mistaken ; that 
is so striking, so altogether lovely that I, at least, 
never saw the like. Who can search out the 
depths of wisdom in His decrees? Who can fore- 
see all the glorious results that may yet follow, 
out of this event’? His ways are past finding 
out ; and there is not, I doubt, half yet revealed 
what mercy is yet in store, in this very dispen- 
sation. What He now doeth, (what the whole 
meaning of it is) we know not, but we shall 
know hereafter. It is enough now to know that 
your William has entered into glory. That is a 
theme which, to a Christian father is not a 
mournful cne. 

I trust dear Charles will share the same feel- 
ing. He no doubt will feel the shock, coming 
so unexpectedly, so unlooked for, as keenly as we 
all have felt it, though he has, through long se- 
paration, in a measure been weaned from that 
endearing intercourse with the departed, which 
those dear relatives enjoyed who had the happi- 
ness of being his immediate companions; but 
even to them, strength has been vouchsafed to 
submit tothe Divine will, and to praise the Lord 
for his loving kindness manifested to dear Wil- 
liam ; they have felt wonderfully supported, par- 
ticularly Sarah, who we must all say lost most. 
You will receive their letters; they will give you 
all particulars.. I have no more to say about it. 
It is the Lord’s doings. Before you close your 
eyes I trust you will have cause to exclaim, 
“ Lord, here am I, and the children which thou 
hast given me.” I rather think your further 
steps will be directed homewards, and in that 
prospect I refrain from saying anything about 
the undertaking at this place. Perhaps I may 
have the happiness of seeing you here ; if not, we 
can converse by-letter about it. Farewell, my 
honored friend. My kindest love to Charles. 


OPPRESSIVE. 


The Keeper of the Connecticut State Prison 
is a victim of the Maine Law. Not that he has 
been overcome with strong drink, and found 
himself on the wrong side of the grated doors— 
not that the “ search, seizure and confiscation ” 
principle has invaded “ the sacredness of his do- 
micil”—but the poor man, having contracted 
with certain parties to furnish a given number of 
laborers for specified purposes, from those com- 
mitted to his keeping, finds himself hard pushed 
to fulfil his contract, from a lack of men. 
“For,” says he, and his remark is worth more 
than volumes of rhetoric, “ we have a good many 
going out from time to time, and almost nothing 
cothing in.” Thus the Connecticut law 
“lighting the prosperity ’’ of the State Prison: 
reducing the number of convicts : embarrassing 
contractors ; and throwing work into the hands 


is 
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of the law-abiding, which has hitherto been per- 
formed by convicted criminals. Unless some- 
thing is speedily done to arrest this tendency, 
the office of Warden will become a sinecure, and 
Wethersfield lose its principal attraction. 





We give below the New Postage Law, to 
which the attention of our correspondents is re- 
spectfully invited. Letter postage must be pre- 
paid on and after the first of next month. 

THE NEW POSTAGE LAW. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in lieu of the rates 
of postage now established by law, there shall be 
charged the following rates, to wit : 

For every single letter in manuscript, or paper 
of any kind in which information shall be asked 
for or communicated in writing, or by marks or 
signs, conveyed in the mail for any distance be- 
tween places in the United States not exceeding 
three thousand miles, three cents ; and for any 
distance exceeding three thousand miles, ten 
cents. 

And for a double letter there shall be charged 
double the rate above specified ; and for a treble 
letter, treble those rates; and for a quadruple 
letter, quadruple those rates ; and every letter or 
parcel not exceeding half an ounce in weight 


shall be deemed a single letter; and every ad- | 


ditional weight of half an ounce, or additional 
weight of less than half an ounce, shall be 
charged with an additional single postage; and 
upon all letters passing through or in the mail 
of the United States, excepting such as are to or 
from a foreign country, the postages as above 
specified shall be prepaid, except upon letters and 
packages addressed to officers of the government 
on official business, which shall be so marked on 
the envelope. And from and after the first day 
of January, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, the 
Postmaster General may require postmasters to 
place postage stamps upon all prepaid letters 
upon which such stamps may not have been 
placed by the writers. 

And all drop letters, or letters placed in any 
post office, not for transmission through the mail, 
but for delivery only, shall be charged with 
postage at the rate of one cent each; and all 
letters which shall hereafter be advertised as re- 
maining over, or uncalled for, in any post office, 
shall be chargéd with one cent each, in addition 
to the regular postage, both to be accounted for 
as other postages now are. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall not be lawful for any postmaster or other 
person to sell any postage stamp or stamped en- 
velope for any larger sum than that indicated 
upon the face of such postage stamp, or for a 
larger sum than that charged therefor by the 
Post Office Department ; and any person who 


shall violate this provision shall be deemed guilty 
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of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, 
shall be fined in any sum not less than ten, nor 
more than five hundred dollars. This act to 
take effect and be in force from and after the 
commencement of the next fiscal quarter after its 

e. Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be so construed as to alter the laws 
in relation to the franking privilege. 


Sect. 3. And be it further enacted, That, for 
the greater security of valuable letters posted 
for transmission in the mails of the United States, 
the Postmaster General be, and hereby is, au- 
thorized to establish a uniform plan for the 
registration of such letters, on application of 
parties posting the same, and to require the pre- 
payment of the postage, as well as a registration 
tee of five cents on every such letter or packet, 
to be accounted for by Postmasters receiving the 
same in such manner as the Postmaster General . 
shall direct: Provided, however, That such 
registration shall not be compulsory; and it 
shall not render the Post-office Department or 
its revenue liable for the loss of such letters or 
packets, or the contents thereof. 


Approved March 3, 1855. 



































































































































THE BLACK HAWK WAR. 








In the debate in the United States Senate, the 
other day, when Senator Houston had affirmed 
that the Indians were rarely the first to assail the 
whites, it was tauntingly asked, as if there was 
no possibility of replying in the negative, “then 
who began the Black Hawk war?’’ If the orator 
who put this query had been more familiar with 
the truth of history, he would hardly have been 
so self-confident. As the war in question, though 
comparatively recent, happened before the time 
of thousands of our readers, we will give a hasty 
narrative of its origin, and thus answer the 
honorable Senator’s inquiry. 

The Sacs and Foxes, at the beginning of this 
century, occupied the northern part of Illinois. 
By a series of treaties, however, the last of which 
was ratified in 1816, they surrendered the soil 
there to the United States, but with a reserva- 
tion that they should have a right to hunt, as 
usual, over the ceded territory, until the federal 
government should sell the land to actual set- 
lers. As long as the United States fulfilled its 
part of the contract the Indians kept theirs 
Until 1827, there were no disturbances. But, 
in the spring of that year, and while the Indians 
were temporarily absent from their village at 
Rock River, a party of intruding squatters, who 
had no right whatever to locate in the neighbor- 
hood, burned down the hamlet, and so began the 
series of annoyances and aggressions, which even- 
tually led to what has been called the Black 
Hawk war. 

This first outrage was speedily followed up by 
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fresh ones. The Indians, forbearing to seek re- 
venge for the destruction of their cabins, quiet- 
ly rebuilt the village, hoping that they would 
hereafter be left in peace. But, in the spring of 
1828, six or seven white families settled near 
the town, turned loose their cattle to prey upon 
the unfenced corn fields of the Indians, and 
otherwise exasperated the unoffending red men. 
By 1831, the forbearance of the savages began 
to be worn out. All this time, it must be re- 
membered, the whites were without any title to 
the land on which they had squatted, the federal 
government not having put the soil in the mar- 
ket or even surveyed it, and consequently the 
reserved right of occupancy still belonged to the 
Sacs and Foxes. 

In some instances the squatters carried their 
aggressions so far as to enclose lands which 
the Indians had ploughed. At last, in 1831, 

_ one of these illegal settlers, having built a fence 
across an accustomed path of the Indians, the 
squaws tore it down. At once the ery was 
raised of an Indian war. The governor of Illi- 
nois called out the militia, and serious conse- 
quences might have resulted, if Gen. Gaines had 
not happened to be in that region. This officer 


called a council of the savages, in which the In- 
dians, yielding to circumstances, agreed to aban- 
don the district and waive their rights. 

So far, it is plain, the wrong was all on the 
In 1832, however, a party 


side of the whites. 
of Indians, headed by Black Hawk, re-entered 
the abandoned territory. They averred that they 
had come to visit the Potawatamies, and their 
behaviour certainly favored this. conclusion, for 
they assailed no one, although there were isola- 
ted farms scattered all along their route, and tra- 
vellers continually passing. But Black Hawk 
was known to be averse to the removal, and was 
said to be in the habit of frequently visiting the 
British posts. The people of Illinois placed no 
faith in his assertions, therefore, and the mount- 
ed militia being called out, a party fell upon a 
smaller body of Indians, approaching them with 
signs of peace, and massacred all but two. Black 
Hawk, when he heard of this outrage, was celebra- 
ting a dog feast; but he instantly planned an 
ambush, and cut off about fourteen of the mili- 
tia. Andso the war broke out. 

These facts are detailed at length in Col. Kin- 
ney’s great work on ‘‘ The American Indians,” 
and of some of them, the author, we believe, was 
personally cognizant. 

Except in the single circumstance of return- 
ing to the ceded territory, the Indians committed 
no act of aggression; and this, however impru- 
dent, was not a warlike demonstration. Not only, 
in the Black Hawk war did the whites strike 
the first actual blow, but the exasperation of the 
Indians, which induced them so quickly to re- 
venge that blow, was the result of a long series 
of aggressions on the part of our people.—Pub- 
lic Ledger. 


REVIEW. 


THE OLD STATE HOUSE BELL, PHILAD’A. 


The subjoined history of this bell may not 

rove uninteresting. The copies of the annexed 
etters, addressed to Robert Charles of London, 
in 1751 and 1753, by Isaac Norris and others, 
on the subject, explain themselves, and that the 
inscription on the bell was ordered to be cast 
twenty-five years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed :— 


November 1, 1751. 

“ Respected Friend, Robert Charles :—The As- 
sembly having ordered us (the Superintendents 
of the State House) to procurea bell from Eng- 
land, to be purchased for their use, we take the 
liberty to apply ourselves to thee to get a good 
bell of about two thousand pounds weight, the 
cost of which we presume may amount to about 
one hundred pounds sterling, or perhaps with 
the charges something more, and accordingly we 
have enclosed a first bill of exchange by John 
Porsins & Son on Thomas Flowerden & Co. for 
£100 sterling. We would have chosen to remit 
a larger bill at this time, but will take care to 
furnish more as soon as we can be informed how 
much may be wanted. 

We nee and rely on thy care and assistance 
in this affair, and that thou wilt procure and for- 
ward it by the first good opportunity, as our 
workmen inform us it will be much less trouble 
to hang the bell before the scaffolds are struck 
from the building where we intend to place it, 
which will not be done till the end of next sum- 
mer or beginning of the fall. Let the bell be 
cast by the best workmen, and examined care- 
fully before it is shipped, with the following 
words, well shaped, in large letters around it, 
viz: “ By order of the Assembly of the Pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, for the State House in 
the City of Philadelphia, 1752,” and under- 
neath, “ Proclaim Liberty through all the land, 
to all the inhabitants thereof.” Levit. xxv. 10. 

As we have experienced thy readiness to serve 
this Province on all occasions, we desire it may 
be our excuse for this additional trouble from 

Thy assured Friends, 
Isaac Norris, 
Tuomas Leecu, 
EpwarD WakNER.” 


March 10, 1753. 

“In aprevious letter I gave information that 
our bell was generally liked and approved of, 
but in a few days after my writing | had the 
mortification to hear that it was cracked bya 
stroke of the clapper without any other violence, 
as it was hung up to try the sound ; though this 
was not very agreeable to us, we concluded to 
send it back by Capt. Budden, but he could not 
take it on board; upon which, two ingenious 
workmen undertook to cast it here, and I am jast 
informed that they have this day opened the 
mould, and have got a good bell, which, I con- 
fess, pleases me much, that we should first ven- 
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ture upon and succeed in the greatest bell cast, S sufficiently enlightened to approve and up- 
for aught I know, in English America. The | hold legislation which utterly and absolutely out- 
mould was finished in a very masterly manner, | laws al/ alcoholic potables, no matter how dis- 
and the letters, I am told, are better than in| guised or upon what pretext desired, we do not 
the old one. When we broke up the metal, our} jadge. If there is doubt in any case, it may be 
judges here generally agreed it was too high and | best to incline to the side of caution, and carry 
brittle, and cast several little bells of it to try | Prohibition no further than it is morally certain 
the sound, and fixed upon a mixture of an ounce | to be sustained. But there is no doubt that 
and a half of copper to one pound of the old} Maine is abundantly ready for a more stringent 
bell, and in this proportion we now have it.” inhibition than the present, and that the present 
In the Pennsylvania Packet of June 7, 1753, | Legislature will enact accordingly. The penal- 
the following notice appeared : ‘ Last week was | ties for illegal selling, and especially for the first 
raised and fixed in the State House steeple, the | offense will be enhanced, and the transporters 
new great bell, cast here by Pass and Stow, | of surreptitiously imported Liquors by Railroads 
weighing 2080 pounds, with this motto :—Pro- | and otherwise will be subjected to fine if not im- 
claim Liberty through all the land, to all the in- | prisonment. 
habitants thereof.” The pretense that as much Liquor is sold now 
From the above it will be perceived that the | in Maine as in former years is false. We spent 
bell now in the Hall is the one which announced | three days in travelling through the State with- 
the Declaration of Independence, and the first | out seeing a glass of it, or an individual who 
bell of any magnitude cast on this continent. It | appeared to be under its influence ; and we were 
was cast by Pass & Stow, whose names appear | reliably assured that, at the Augusta House, 
on it, and is composed, in part, of the original | where the Governor and most of the Legislature 
bell ordered by Mr. Norris. In 1777 this bell, | board, not only was.no Liquor to be had, but even 
with those of Christ Church and others, was | the use of Tobacco had almost entirely ceased. 
removed from the city and buried in the Dela-| And all accounts agreed that in the State Capi- 
ware river, opposite Trenton, in order to prevent | tal the illicit sale of Liquors is greatly less now 
their destruction by the British army, which at| than it was even a year ago. 
that period occupied the city. It must be borne in mind that Maine has 
nearly a thousand miles of boundary, and that all 
MAINE—PROHIBITION. her neighbors authorize the Liquor Traffic, while 
We last week looked down into Maine, which | her sea coast is frequently and deeply indented 
enjoys the proud distinction of having been the with bays and sounds, to and from which small 
first American State—perhaps the first fully or-| craft, exporting lumber, lime, potatoes, &c., and 
ganized political community—to abolish and ab- | bringing back goods and knick-knacks, are con- 
solutely prohibit the traffic in Intoxicating stantly plying. There is not another State in 
Drinks. ‘This important step was taken nearly | the Union which would labor under so great 
four years ago, amid the sanguine predictions of physical and geographical obstacles in enforcing 
adversaries and the croaking of timid friends of Liquor Prohibition as Maine does. All honor, 
Total Abstinence that they were “ going too fast,” | then, to her pioneer resolve and her immovable 
“running the thing into the ground,” and “ ruin- | persistence !—N. ¥. Tribune. 
ing the Temperance cause.” These doleful prog- 
nostications were not deferred to, for Neal Dow 
led the forees arrayed against the destructive 
sway of Alcohol. An act of Prohibition was 
passed, which in due time went into effeet, and 
has now been over three years a rule of conduct 
for the People of that Eastern State. Of course, 
it has, like other laws, been violated, under the | When the frost cut ours down, the little nigger 
influence of Appetite or Avarice; but though ar at his tater patch—frost never touch 


IRISH POTATO PEELINGS. 


Some time in March last, a negro boy of ours 
was sent from the kitchen to the pig pen, to 
throw in some of the raw peelings of the Irish 
potato. The boy picked out those peelings con- 
taining eyes, and planted them in a fence corner. 


repeated and laboriously concerted efforts have | him. 
been made to overthrow it, (the Governorand all} A few days since, we saw the little fellow stag- 
the Members of the Legislature being annually | gering under a load of something in a large 
ehosen,) every such effort has met with signal | basket on his head; he approached, showing a 
discomfiture, and the Prohibitory principle has | set of ivory, and with a knowing look: “ Just 
steadily increased in popularity until now, when | look here, massa Charles, what I’se made from 
along with the new Governor, both branches of | dem tater skins! beat your big taters all te 
the Legislature are heartily and almost unani-|smash.” We looked in the basket, and to our 
mously advocates of not only maintaining but | astonishment saw near a bushel of as fine Irish 
strengthening it, and a Committee is now en- | potatocs as were ever raisedin any country ; they 
gaged in perfecting the details of a bill calculated | were of uncommon size and mealy as a boiled 
to give it the utmost possible efficiency. chestnut. ‘“ Master !’”’ says little woolly, “ain't 
hether the public mind in any State is as' you going to put in the newspaper, how little 
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nigger make big taters from peelings in de fence 
corner, and beat de old master wid all his gwanner 
and gypsum?” We promised to put it in the 
“ noospaper,” and here it is. ‘“ White folks”’ 


may take a lesson from the little negro’s economy. 
There is many a fence corner that might produce 
a good crop of Irish potatoes.— Soilof the South. 


THE CROSS. 
Translated nearly word for word from the German, 
BY J. J. GURNEY. 


Greater the cross, the nearer heaven ; 
Godless, to whom no cross is given ! 

The noisy world in masquerade 

Forgets the grave, the worm, the shade ; 
Blest is yon dearer child of God 

On whom He lays the cross, the rod. 


Best, by whom most the cross is known ; 
God whets us on His grinding stone ; 
Full many a garden’s dressed in vain, 
Where tears of sorrow never rain. 

In fiercest flames the gold is tried, 

In griefs the Christian’s purified. 


’Midst crosses, faith her triumph knows, 
The palm tree pressed more vigorous grows ; 
Go tread the grapes beneath thy feet, 

The stream that flows is full and sweet. 

In trouble, virtues grow and shine, 

Like pearls beneath the ocean brine. 


Crosses abound, love seeks the skies ; 

Blow the rude winds, the flames arise ; 
When hopeless gloom the welkin shrouds, 
The sun comes laughing through the clouds; 
The cross makes pure affection glow, 

Like oil that on the fire we throw. 

Who wears the cross prays oft and well, 
Bruised herbs send forth the sweetest smell ; 
Were ships ne'er tossed by stormy wind, 
The pole star who would care to find ? 

Had David spent no darksome hours, 

His sweetest songs had ne'er been ours. 


From trouble springs the longing hope ; 
From the deep vale we mount the slope ; 
Who treads the desert’s dreariest way, 
For Canaan most will long and pray ; 
Here finds the trembling dove no rest, 
Flies to the ark and builds her nest. 


Heavy the cross, e’en death is dear; 
The sufferer sings—his end is near ; 
From sin and pain he bursts away, 
Trouble shall die that very day! 

The cross yon silent grave adorning, 
Bespeaks a bright, triumphant morning. 
Greater the cross, the lovelier rays 

The crown prepared of God displays ; 
Treasure by many a conqueror worn, 
Who wears it now before the throne, 
Oh think upon that jewel fair, 

And heaviest griefs are light as air. 
Dear Lamb of God, enbance thy cross, 
More and yet more! all else is dross. 
Let ne’er a murmur mar wy rest, 

Plant thy own patience in my breast ; 
‘Yo guard me, faith, hope, love, combine, 
Until the glorious Crown be mine. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Cavirornia.—The steamer Illinois, from Aspin- 
wall, arrived at New York on the 12th inst., with 
California datesto the 16th ult. 


REVIEW. 


There had been no rain of importance in the 
mining districts. The legislature was still bajlot- 
ing for a United States Senator, the fiftieth ballot 
having been taken on the 15th ult, in whichGwin, 
the present incumbent, received the highest num- 
ber of votes, though bat little more than one third 
of the whole. 

Accounts from Honolulu to Ist mo. 27th, state 
that the annexation negotiations have been bro- 
ken off by the new King. 

Domestic.--The U. 8. SteamerSusquehanna, ar- 
rived at Philadelphia on the 10th inst., afteran ab- 
sence from the United States of about three years 
and nine months,during which she circumnavigat- 
ed the globe, and steamed about sixty thousand 
miles. She was employed, during much of the time, 
asthe flag ship of the China squadron, previous to, 
and during the Japan Expedition, having spent 
about two years and a half in the Chinese seas, and 
visited Japan three times during the course of the 
negotiations which threw that country open to 
commerce. The ship visited the Cape of Good 
Hope on the outward voyage, ard retnrned by 
San Francisco and Cape Horn. She is said to be 
the first side-wheel steamer that ever doubled the 
Cape,—those which previously entered the Pacific 
having gone through the Straits of Magellan. 

By the treaty with the Argentine Republic, 
which has been ratified by the Senate, and sent out 
to Paraguay for exchange of ratifications, that 
Confederation conceded the free navigations of the 
rivers Paraguay and Uraguay, wherever they be- 
long to her, to vessels of all nations, subject 
to stipulated conditions. The island of Martin 
Garcia wiil not be permitted to be held by 
by any State of the river La Plata which shall not 
have given its adhesion to the principle of free 
navigation. Incase of war in the province of 
the Plata, navigation remains unrestrained, excep- 
ting in what may relate to munitions of war, 
arms, &c. No immunities will be granted to other 
nations which may not be equally extended to the 
United States. 

LecisLaTuRe oF Penxsyivanta.—-No business 
of general interest was transacted in the Senate 
on the 7th inst. 

On the 8th, the consideration of the amendments 
to the Constitution was resumed, and the first pro- 
position, to prevent the increase of the State debt. 
and the second, for the prevention of municipal 
subscriptions, were adopted. A bill to extend the 
jurisdiction of courts in cases of divorce, was pas- 
sed on the %h. The session of the 10th was 
Ey. devoted to the consideration of private 

ills. A bill relative to assignments for the bene- 
fit of creditors other than trustees, and some others 
of a local character, were passed on the 12th. 

House or Representatives.—The bill to define 
and punish bribery passed the House finally on 
the 7th inst. On the 8th, the bill was passed to 
erect the new county of Penn out of the upper 
wards of Philadelphia. The bill to repeal the 
Tavern License Laws was discussed on the 9th, 
and various amendments proposed by its oppo- 
nents. These, however, with the motion to 
exempt some of the counties of the State from the 
operations of the bill, were voted down, and the 
bill paesed the second reading. A number of 
private bills were passed on the 12th. 

The steamer Pacific arrived at New York on 
the 14th from Liverpool with dates to 27th ult. 
Cotton and Flour had declined. 





